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There are visual languages as well as verbal languages. In architecture there is, indeed, a 
Latin language with as rich a vocabulary and as strict and highly structured a grammar as the 
language of Cicero. This architectural Latin is in its own way no less beautiful and 
expressive, and was indeed called by Sir Christopher Wren "true Latin". (It has survived in 
active use some 200 years after its written counterpart.) It is also a part of our everyday lives 
in the sense that examples are to be seen wherever we look around our towns and cities. 

It all began with the Greeks and, as in everything else, the Romans adapted Greek 
architectural forms to their own ideas and more advanced technology. Having developed the 
arch and vault they did not abandon the Greek orders but, regarding them as traditional and 
necessary, found ways of incorporating them in their secular as well as religious buildings. 
This tradition continued in both Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, but it is in the 
Renaissance in the fifteenth century that classical forms were used to meet the need felt in 
Italy at the time for a cultural identification with the glories of the past. 

Rules and Orders 

Because they were surrounded by the ruins of ancient Rome, it was in them that Renaissance 
architects sought the vocabulary or basic elements for their work, and it was the new spirit of 
enquiry that provided the syntax to make use of it. In their search, however, the question 
uppermost in their minds was not so much "Is this beautiful?" as "Is it correct?", and in re- 
establishing the Latin grammar of architecture the Renaissance tended to sanctify and 
canonise the grammar as they received it. True art, however, is a matter not of mere imitation 
but of extension and imaginative recreation, and sufficient understanding of the "rules" for 
the artistic boldness needed to contravene them was eventually to come. The rediscovery of 
the writings of the Roman architect Vitruvius was a major influence in all this and had both 
its good and bad effects. 

On the one hand it inspired Palladio and the Greek Revival, while, on the other, it seemed to 
encourage a merely academic treatment with little regard for the aesthetic qualities of the 
results - rules for their own sake. Basic to all classical architecture are the Orders, i.e., that 
part of a temple colonnade, consisting of a column with its superstructure or entablature, 
which formed the main structure of the Greek temple, expressing in marble the primitive 
wooden lintel-and-post construction of the earliest temples. The Greek orders - Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian are familiar enough. The Romans added the Tuscan, and the Renaissance 
identified a fifth, the Composite. They are seen here at the height of their renaissance 
development as portrayed by Serlio in 1540. Serlio also followed Vitruvius in suggesting the 
types of building most suited to the various orders. The Ionic, for example, he associated with 
men of learning (hence its use for the British Museum). These associations were not, in fact, 



followed rigidly and expense might well dictate a plain Doric as opposed to an elaborate 
Corinthian. 

The Romans regarded the orders as so fundamental that they continued to use them in 
buildings where they had no structural purpose. Once they became a decorative feature 
columns could be used in different ways to give a building character by the careful use of 
light and shade: columns in the round, partially buried in the wall, or appearing as flat 
pilasters. The space between columns and their relationship to piers and arches so on are all 
part of the complex syntax of the language. Orders can be mixed and can cover several 
storeys of a building as “giant orders". 

Ampitheatres and arches 

If we look at some of the remains which formed the "textbook" for Renaissance architects 
and at some of the descendants of these buildings we will see the point more clearly. The 
Colosseum in Rome was perhaps the single most influential relic, providing a basic paradigm 
of the grammar with its arcades of arches and columns and its superimposed orders. The 
important thing here is the interdependence of the various elements: any alteration in the size 
of one component would have meant a total change of the overall scale. The notion of 
superimposing orders can be seen in a Tudor setting in the Bodleian Library tower in Oxford. 
The other aspect of the Colosseum, its shape, also has offspring in, for example, the Royal 
Albert Hall. But it was in the great Italian palazzi that it had most influence, and here the 
orders were superimposed on a podium of rusticated stonework (that is stones with highly 
textured surfaces and with their intersections emphasised). Many nineteenth century business 
premises in our own cities follow the same style. 

The Triumphal Arch with its strong A-B-A rhythm was also studied and here the relationship 
between the components is crucial. The idea has been reworked countless times, for example 
in the Arc de Triomph du Carrousel in Paris. But there is more to it than that: the basic 
rhythms and openings of the arch have found their way on to the facades of buildings, pre- 
eminently of Renaissance churches - but also elsewhere, as in a bank in Huddersfield. 

Pantheon, Palladio, London, Yorkshire... 

Back to ancient Rome now and to a building that had an enormous and widespread influence, 
the round temple by the Tiber commonly known as the Temple of Vesta (now lacking its 
entablature). Its most famous offshoot was Bramantes Tempietto in Rome, a very "correct" 
building evoking perfectly the spirit of its predecessor, and it was on this small chapel that 
Wren modelled the enormous dome of St. Paul's. In both cases imaginative recreation is at 
work to good effect. All Souls, Langham Place, in London, is another example of the type; 
but its use need not be monumental, as witness the charming little east temple at Rievaulx in 
Yorkshire. 



Rome abounded in examplars - temples, baths, basilicas. Let one more suffice, The 
Pantheon. This temple consists of a domed rotunda with a temple porch at the front, and its 
influence has been strong from early Christian times down to the Neo-Classicism of the 
eighteenth century. But above all the Pantheon leads us to Andrea Palladio, “the most 
imitated architect in history”, who had enormous influence on English architecture. His Villa 
Rotonda at Vicenza was modelled on the Pantheon and became the blueprint for country 
houses in Italy and beyond. Goethe said of it that “never perhaps has architecture achieved 
such a degree of magnificence”, and among several English offshoots of the theme is Lord 
Burlington’s Chiswick House, the “temple” of the “new architecture”. The Renaissance was 
late arriving in England but had a great deal of impact when it did. Inigo Jones’ Banqueting 
House in Whitehall is a fine example of the “pure line”. 

Back to Athens 

But what of ancient Greece where it all started? The Renaissance had only Roman models to 
work from and these gave them a rather distorted view of the origins. When illustrations of 
Greek originals became available they induced a desire to get back to origins, a movement 
known as Neo-Classicism. The British Museum is an example of this archaeological 
approach, also seen in St. Pancras Church, which is an assemblage of elements from the 
Erechtheion with the Temple of the Winds and the Monument of Lysicrates above the 
portico. (It also has two caryatid porches). The basic Greek temple also gave rise to temple- 
style buildings such as Birmingham Town Hall. The frontage of Huddersfield Railway 
Station is a splendid example of a portico, while Todmorden Town Hall is a gem. 

Not only the temple was rediscovered; the stoa, for example, gave rise to countless variations, 
from the Piece Hall in Halifax to those colonnades in modern Athens and elsewhere which 
fulfil the same commercial purpose. The nineteenth century classical revival had its zenith in 
such buildings as St. George's Hall in Liverpool. The classical style was much in vogue as an 
expression of civic pride. Thus the splendid Town Hall in Leeds was to be “a trophy to 
Freedom - to Peace and to Trade". 

Has anything of this heritage survived into our own century? The move to modem materials 
and methods of construction has certainly led to the abandoning of the orders as such, and 
much modern work has little or no reference to the past. But look carefully. The neo- 
Georgian features of many new houses are obvious enough, and there are other traces too - 
the echo of a pediment or other classical features, an order implied though not expressed, as 
in the portico of Rugby's Town Hall. If you really want to see classical influence at work 
around you, simply follow Wren's dictum about St. Paul's - "Circumspice". 
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